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THE AGRARIAN REVOLUTION IN THE 
MIDDLE WEST. 

BY JOSEPH B. ROSS. 

It was a fundamental axiom of thinking Americans a hundred 
years ago that our economic well-being was thoroughly at one 
with our agricultural institutions. However much the founders 
of the American Eepublic may have differed on questions of 
political expediency and religious dogma, they were agreed upon 
the agricultural basis of the economic state. Even New England, 
with its productive fisheries and its incipient manufactures, legis- 
lated favorably to the more exclusively rural toilers throughout 
the colonial period. Jefferson was not unique in his estimates 
of the vital relations of agricultural well-being to our national 
growth, but only the spokesman of his time and country. In 
1785 he wrote John Jay from Paris: 

" We have now lands enough to employ an infinite number of people 
in their cultivation. Cultivators of the earth are the most valuable 
citizens. They are the most vigorous, the most independent, the most 
virtuous, and they are tied to their country and wedded to its liberty 
and interests by the most lasting bonds. ... I consider the class of 
artificers as the panderers of vice and the instruments by which the 
liberties of a country are generally overturned." 

And thirty-one years later, from the quietude of his retirement at 
Monticello, he wrote Crawford : 

" The agricultural capacities of our country constitute its distinguish- 
ing feature; and the adapting our policy and pursuits to that is more 
likely to make us a numerous and happy people than the mimicry of an 
Amsterdam, a Hamburg or a city of London." 

And with these sentiments there was practically unanimous agree- 
ment throughout the entire Atlantic coast. Even the merchants, 
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who risked their fortunes to the rapidly increasing commerce of 
the new Bepublic, had their country homes and spent their leisure 
on their well-kept estates. 

The extensive frontier which receded rapidly before the ad- 
vance of the pioneers made this original idea more persistent. 
Beyond the Alleghenies commerce and fisheries offered no allure- 
ments, and the primitive life of the people reduced industrial 
occupations to simple household production. All the expectations 
of the early settlers of the Mississippi basin were bound up with 
agricultural life. The productiveness of the soil and the an- 
ticipation that the squatter claims would increase in value were 
the foundations of the financial visions of every one. There was, 
indeed, some interchange of denizens of town and country even 
at this time. The learned professions were recruited for the 
most part from the farms. The brightest of the boys became 
attorneys and physicians, the more seriously disposed became 
ministers, and the daughters of the farm ofttimes married the 
successful professional men and merchants of the county towns. 
But in this movement from the country to the town there was 
no depletion of the former. The large families could well dis- 
pense with the services of a son or daughter, for the younger 
children would be able amply to carry on the patrimonial estate 
and to settle adjoining claims. The chief surplus was that of 
persons, and by this movement of the choicest personalities to 
the cities and into the professions a keen and persistent sympathy 
between the two types of life was fostered. 

The present, however, manifests a movement of personalities 
in our rural neighborhoods which is assuming the proportions of 
an agrarian revolution. The shifting of an occasional child to 
the city from the country home has given place to a wholesale 
removal of the farming classes to the cities. It is less than a 
score of years since a thoughtful writer called attention to the 
rate at which the country was being depopulated and the menace 
which the city was becoming to the country. The fascination of 
numbers has proven too magnetizing for the isolated farm-boy, 
and he has gone from his home and has become a part of a strange 
life. The subject has frequently been discussed, sometimes with 
alarm at the extent of the exodus, sometimes with satisfaction at 
this signal proof of the versatility of American genius. But 
there is another phase of the problem which is quite as inter- 
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esting, and which promises to create a most serious situation in 
the very near future. For the city, — with its crowds, which are 
the destruction of the neighborhood spirit, and which with its 
changing personnel has given rise to the multiform difficulties of 
civic administration, and to deserted churches in what has been 
termed the city wilderness, — has its counterpart in the country 
bereft of its most virile life. The movement of population from 
the rural neighborhoods to the metropolises has created the city; 
the same movement has depopulated the country. It is no longer 
a movement of a surplus of individuals to an adjacent town, the 
seat of the county government; it is now a removal of the staid 
families which have given value to the neighborhood, and it is 
threatening a dearth of personalities in the rural districts. 

The immediate seat of this revolution is the Middle West. 
The Atlantic States experienced an agrarian revolution during the 
nineteenth century, but of a very different type, and it has now 
spent its force. In the Eastern States the primary cause of the 
revolution in rural life was the exhaustion of the soil. Farms 
were abandoned because they had ceased to be productive. Fam- 
ilies which had once been opulent were reduced to poverty be- 
cause their landed estates refused to yield further produce. The 
families either remained upon their patrimonial estates, their 
stamina yielding as the soil, until life became a passive tragedy; 
or else the old homes were abandoned and their erstwhile denizens 
joined the great Western movement and sought to recoup their 
fortunes in new and more fertile lands. The present revolution 
in agrarian affairs which is finding expression in the Middle West 
is radically distinct from the agrarian revolution through which 
the Atlantic States have but recently passed. It is due not to 
soil exhaustion, but to marvellously enhanced productivity of the 
soil. While the people of the Eastern States were impelled to 
abandon their homes to obtain a livelihood, the rural habitant 
of the Middle West, because of a surfeit of the good things of 
life, is impelled to an exodus from his pristine surroundings. 

Broadly speaking, the agricultural history of the Mississippi 
basin may be divided into three periods. In the Northern States 
east of the Mississippi the first period extended from about the 
beginning of the nineteenth century to the year 1835. Land 
was abundant and cheap. It could be obtained from the Gov- 
ernment by original entry for from one dollar to five dollars an 
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acre, or from the early land speculators at from one dollar to 
ten dollars an acre. The greater portion of the land was owned 
by the original settlers, or by those who had purchased holdings 
from the original entrants, and it was occupied and cultivated 
by the owners. It was a period of landlord cultivation. A small 
percentage not to exceed one-tenth of the occupied land was 
owned by non-resident speculators. The latter were only tempo- 
rarily possessed of their holdings, and were very willing to dispose 
of their tracts in small farms at a moderate profit over their 
original investments. In this period there was much wild land; 
few fences had been erected, roads consisted of cow-paths and 
blazed trails, houses were of logs, and all buildings were small 
and meagre. No attempt was made to place valuable im- 
provements upon the claims, as the chief energies of the set- 
tlers were expended in clearing the land hi order to render it 
cultivable. 

The second period of agricultural development for this group 
of States extended approximately from 1835 to 1890. This 
period was characterized by a gracUial amelioration of general 
conditions, an increase of land values and an improvement of 
facilities for social and economic intercourse. Land advanced 
from ten dollars an acre, the maximum price during the first 
period, to about seventy-five dollars for the choicest tracts. Prac- 
tically all the land was owned by residents. Very little was 
possessed by non-resident speculators, though, perhaps, the same 
percentage of the landed area which had been held by them dur- 
ing the first period now was owned by residents of the towns. 
Farms tended to become smaller. Cultivation was pursued by 
the owners personally, or they directed tenants in the cultivation 
of the lands and received a share of the produce as rent. The 
tenants remained for years upon the same farm, and only gave 
up their tenancy when they had accumulated sufficient to pur- 
chase farms for themselves. Roads were much improved, and 
railroads were established from time to time which afforded con- 
venient markets within a few miles from every farmhouse. The 
highways were gravelled and macadamized. Then, too, the farms 
were greatly improved intensively. Some attention was paid to 
drainage, generally by the establishment of private drains through 
neighborhood co-operation. But the principal consideration was 
given to the erection of commodious homes and ample barns for the 
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comfort and well-being of the family and stock. The chief pride 
of the landowners was in their broad acres. They believed that 
of all men they were most blessed, nor would they have exchanged 
their lot for any other upon the earth. It was a period in which 
agriculture was gradually reaching a high state of development 
through the application of improved methods of cultivation and 
the use of artificial fertilizers, and in which the ambition of the 
rural classes was to render their lot most attractive through a 
lavish abundance of necessaries, and occasionally of the luxuries 
of existence. 

About the year 1890 the second period in the agricultural 
history of the Middle West, and particularly of the group of 
States north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi, drew to a 
close, and this territory entered upon a novel type of development. 
The second period was an evolution from the period of settle- 
ment which was natural and expected. The third period, in so far 
as it has already advanced, has had many of the characters of a 
revolution and has been unexpected. First of all, there has been 
a rapid advance of land values. Land has doubled, trebled and 
in many instances has become tenfold more valuable than at the 
commencement of the period. The land which in the closing 
years of the second period could not be disposed of for ten or 
twenty dollars an acre now sells readily for a hundred dollars. 
The higher-priced land has not risen at so rapid a rate, but it, 
too, has shared in the general appreciation of values. Large 
sums of money have been spent, and are spending, for the im- 
provement of the land. But while in the second period these 
expenditures were chiefly made in building stately homes and 
commodious barns, in the present period they are directed almost 
wholly to the rendering of the land more productive and to in- 
crease the facilities for marketing the grain. Private co-operation 
for drainage has been succeeded, by vast public enterprises, and 
several counties are frequently included within a single drainage 
district. Not only the main roads, but the minor and connecting 
highways, have been improved so that they may be utilized for 
traffic at any season of the year. Telephone lines connect farm- 
houses with each other and with the market towns, and the rural 
free delivery of mail and of the daily newspapers affords an op- 
portunity for the most isolated household to feel the throb of the 
great world-life. And the rapidly multiplying system of inter- 
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urban electric roads will even more thoroughly sensitize the 
country to the nearness and fascination of the city. 

In this period fanning has been commercialized. The splen- 
did buildings which were erected for the use of the family dur- 
ing the second period have been suffered to fall into decay, the 
family having removed their permanent residence to the ad- 
joining city. Landlord cultivation has given place to a cultivation 
by tenants. And in the stead of tenants who looked forward 
to the possibility of becoming freeholders, and who, during their 
career as tenants, remained upon the same tract of land or in 
the same neighborhood for a score of years, there has arisen a 
nomadic class of tenants who itinerate from farm to farm and 
from one neighborhood to another. Bents for a share of the 
produce are still quite common, but there is an increasing tend- 
ency to demand a fixed cash payment for the use of the land 
regardless of the productiveness of the season. The younger sons 
of the farmer's family have no longer an expectation some day 
to possess a messuage of their own. Eather do they compete 
with one another for the tenancy of cultivated tracts until the 
rents which they contract to pay are rapidly becoming ruinous. 
And they know that even if they should be able to accumulate a 
few hundred or a few thousand dollars, they cannot hope to pur- 
chase farms for themselves because of the enhanced value of the 
land. 

The agrarian revolution which we have outlined has reached 
its most advanced stage of development in the group of States 
in the northeastern portion of the Mississippi Valley. In other 
parts of the Middle West this revolutionary tendency has scarce- 
ly begun, but even in its rudimentary stages it conforms to the 
outline of the more highly developed section which we have 
analyzed here in detail. Some of the States west of the Mississippi 
are only in the second stage of evolution; in the southwest the 
first stage has not yet been passed, and much of the landed prop- 
erty is owned by corporations which have been organized for 
speculative purposes. The history of the States on the west of 
the Mississippi has been briefer than that of their more easterly 
neighbors, yet there is little reason to believe that the course 
which has been pursued in the older States of this region will not 
be duplicated in all essential features in the regions which have 
been more recently settled. 
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Here, then, are the revolutionary proportions of the present 
agrarian exodus. The increased value of the farm holdings and 
the multiplied productiveness of the soil have caused the land- 
owners to become dissatisfied with their comfortable rural homes 
and to long for the social life of the city. Sometimes the city, 
which is the Mecca of their bent, is the county town, but more 
often it is the neighboring metropolis. Their removal to the 
larger cities is primarily social, not economic. In this it dif- 
fers remarkably from the movement to towns and cities which 
was common in the second period. And in another factor there 
is also a marked difference from the former migration. The 
migration to the cities from the rural neighborhoods during the 
second period was not only economic, bat was a migration of 
individuals. The family maintained itself intact and remained 
on the country estate. The present migration is social and is 
characterized by the removal of the families from the country 
to the city. The economic life of the city to which the removal 
is made is not greatly advantaged by the new acquisition, nor 
is its political life improved. The serious interests and vital 
problems of the city are not participated in by the new residents. 
They receive their support from the farms which have been 
abandoned, and their chief reason for adopting a city residence 
is that they may expend their incomes for the greatest pleasurable 
return. 

But while the experiences of the newly removed rural in- 
habitants to the town or city is an interesting phase of our social 
growth, it is rather to be studied as a phase of the development 
of civic life. The revolution in our agrarian life may be observed 
among those who have remained upon the farms, who have not 
yet migrated, and among the growing tenantry of our rural 
neighborhoods. The farmers of the Middle West for the first 
eighty years of the nineteenth century were the counterpart of 
the English yeomen of the preceding century. Strong, virile, 
opinionated, conscious of personal worth, with a keen interest in 
all questions of political and of practical religious import, withal 
treasuring the friendships of the neighborhood and loyal to the 
community life, the American in act and thought was a freeman. 
He was a home-builder, and his Saxon heritage impelled him 
constantly to make that home more winsome in its repose and 
more self-sufficing. Now, however, his interests have been com- 
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pletely changed. The country is no longer his home to be fostered 
in its neighborhood interests, nor is he deeply and vitally con- 
cerned in its social and political institutions. The farm is an 
investment and is to be tested, as every other investment, by its 
capacities for income production. The personnel of the country 
is no longer that of yeomen. A new personnel has developed, 
created by the new economic conditions. The thoughts, purposes, 
interests of the new personages, are distinct from those who pre- 
ceded them. And the result will soon be an entirely new adjust- 
ment of social, political and economic life. 

All unperceived has this vast change been inaugurated and 
even assumed large and menacing proportions. So deeply en- 
grossed have we been in the growth of industrial institutions 
and in the increase of civic communities, and so confident have 
we been in the persistent integrity of the country, that few have 
awakened to the problems created by the agrarian revolution. 
And upon first thought it is difficult to observe any reason for 
disquietude. A drive through the country districts evidences that 
every farm is in a high state of cultivation. The fences are well 
kept, the produce is abundant, the highways are improved. It 
is only upon minute inquiry that one may discover the changes 
in the rural personnel which we have mentioned. But if one 
should take the trouble to canvass any well-appearing and pros- 
perous rural community, he would find that entire neighbor- 
hoods of rural landowners had yielded to the attractions of the 
towns and cities, and that for miles the country is possessed of 
tenantry. Upon a further inquiry it would be found that many 
of the tenants have been occupying the lands which they are 
now cultivating but a brief time: from one to three years; that 
they are bound in many cases to pay a fixed rental in cash, 
and that most of them expect within a short time to leave their 
present leaseholds and remove to some place not far distant, 
where the terms of rental will be less severe. A searching analysis 
of rural conditions will reveal still further that this vast change 
of rural personnel is a matter which has occurred within the past 
fifteen years, and that the chief exodus of landowners has taken 
place since the beginning of the present century. Thus it would 
be found that from 1890 to 1898 the movement of the rural land- 
owners from the country to the town decidedly increased over the 
previous period. With the year 1898, at the close of the financial 
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panic, the movement became more decidedly obvious, and from 
1902 to 1909 entire neighborhoods have removed within a few 
months. It is difficult to determine precisely the extent of this 
social readjustment, but I believe it might be stated approximate- 
ly that the removals from the country to the city from 1890 until 
1898 were twice as numerous as during the preceding decade; 
that from 1898 until 1902 the removals exceeded the previous 
ten years, and that the rate of removal has again doubled within 
the past five years. These estimates have been made from a 
careful analysis of several representative rural communities and 
cannot be far from right. 

And it must not be overlooked that it is the wealthier com- 
munities that are affected, and within these several communities 
it is the wealthier and more progressive families that are mi- 
grating from the rural neighborhoods. Within a county one 
township may be composed for the most part of small farms 
and have an almost exclusive landlord cultivation. Here the 
personnel is persistent and affords few suggestions of change. 
Yet not more than ten miles distant, where larger estates are 
common, the city migration is most evidently in full movement. 
The readjustment, then, is social in its causes; but it creates not 
only social, but important economic problems as consequences. 
And while the dangers are not immediately at hand, we cannot 
but think that within a short time the problem of the country 
will be as menacing to the national welfare as the problem of 
the city has become. Many of the dangers, however, can only 
be anticipated at the present time. 

The most immediate effect of these changes in the rural per- 
sonnel may be observed in the country churches. The church 
for many centuries has been almost the exclusive social centre 
of the rural communities. The lack of facilities for communica- 
tion made small neighborhoods the rule, and each community of 
a few miles in extent had its preaching-place. Sometimes the 
religious services were held in church buildings, sometimes the 
rural schools were utilized, but in either case the attendance was 
always large. The drarches had been established with the first 
settlement of the country; their exclusive position as centres of 
social interests had attached all hearts to them. Families had 
grown up with the strongest feelings of loyalty for this local 
ecclesiasticism, fathers and mothers had been buried in the church- 
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yard, children had been baptized at the altar of this local place 
of worship, and at each sendee-time the vehicles of every house- 
hold were by the church door. The leading and well-established 
families took a prominent part in the church attendance and 
services and seldom yielded place to any newcomer. These lead- 
ing families were the supporters of the church and the directors 
of the Sunday-school. Their deepest attachments in the neigh- 
borhood life, next to their personal welfare, were to the church. 
They found great satisfaction in the beauty of the church edifice 
and in the prosperous condition of the church's financial affairs. 
But it is such representative families as we have depicted that 
have removed to the towns and cities. For a time the old church 
fellowship is remembered and occasional visits are made to the 
rural home, that the family may again worship in the cherished 
sanctuary, but these visits become less frequent after a few years 
and finally cease. By these removals the churches have been de- 
prived of their chief financial support, and the communities have 
lost the leading participators in their religious activities. 

The new families who have moved into the neighborhood to 
cultivate the land do not in any degree fill these vacancies. Many 
reasons conjoin to make this impossible. The newcomers are 
landless and often very poor. Their only wealth consists of 
farming implements which are capable of easy removal from 
place to place. The country neighborhood is the most conserva- 
tive type of community life and resents the intrusion of the 
strange face. And when the intruder is also landless, any attempt 
upon his part to assume neighborhood leadership by activity in 
the church is opposed. For the rural habitant has learned, 
through long experience, to associate personal worth with landed 
possessions and with staid and permanent residence in the com- 
munity. Every element of personal worthiness, according to 
accustomed standards, is lacking in the newcomers, and while 
they are permitted to attend the house of worship, if they wish 
to live in even tolerable amity with their neighbors they must not 
be too assertive. Possibly a longer residence of the tenantry 
might modify this regime, but the commercial basis of the new 
agriculture makes this impossible, and after a few years the 
tenant removes elsewhere and a still newer face is seen. Mean- 
while the duties of supporting the rural church weigh more and 
more heavily upon the diminishing number of landowners who 
vol. cxc. — no. 646. 25 
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have not yet removed to the towns. Contributions for religious 
purposes never have been large, or in any degree proportioned 
to the wealth of the several communities, and the support of 
the church always has been a burden to the people. Now, how- 
ever, the burden has become arduous. The tenants who have suc- 
ceeded the old body of resident landowners contribute practically 
nothing toward the support of the church. At the beginning of 
their farming year they are without financial means and even 
obtain their supplies of groceries and of clothing upon credit 
until their harvest may permit of payment. Then when the grain 
is ready for marketing, the accounts which have been incurred for 
the family necessities must be paid, and after that little remains. 
And if the lease cannot be renewed for another year the small 
savings in the family exchequer is husbanded to pay the expenses 
incident to a removal to a new abode. Indeed, the tenants not 
only fail to contribute toward the support of the rural churches, 
but seldom attend religious services at all. And thus the churches 
are weakened in their financial support, and at the same time the 
attendance is considerably lessened. Finally the neighborhood 
becomes unable to support the church as formerly, and instead of 
regular preaching services pastors are discharged, the church 
joins with another in a contiguous neighborhood which is suf- 
fering in like manner, and the two congregations struggle to ac- 
complish what had heretofore been an easy task for either. 

This course has actually been pursued in many different places 
in the Middle West. Whether it will afford a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem of the rural church remains to be seen. But 
that it is actually the experience through which the country 
church is passing needs only a casual examination of the statistics 
of any of our religious bodies to verify. The strongest religious 
denomination in the Middle West, both in numbers of communi- 
cants and in the wealth of its membership, is the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The custom of this church in the country 
neighborhoods to which it ministers is to unite several weak local 
congregations into what are called circuits. If two churches form 
a circuit they are ministered to alternately: sometimes the min- 
istrations are conducted at the one place Sunday morning and 
at the other Sunday evening, or the Sundays are alternated 
between the two places. When four churches are united, a single 
service is devoted to each of the congregations once in each fort- 
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night. The annual statistics published by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church abundantly verify the views expressed in this es- 
say and are a most important commentary upon our present 
agrarian revolution. The general tendency of the churches of this 
denomination in the Middle West east of the Mississippi during 
what we have termed the second period of agricultural develop- 
ment was to begin on the large circuit plan with religious min- 
istrations once a month or once a fortnight. The circuits would 
gradually decrease in extent and finally many rural neighbor- 
hoods were able alone to support a resident pastor and to have 
regular religious ministrations. From 1890 to 1895 the develop- 
ment of rural churches was most remarkable. Every year the 
conferences were called upon to readjust the circuits and stations, 
as the several preaching appointments were called, and more and 
more the rural neighborhoods were demanding resident pastors. 
But by the year 1898 all this was changed. And by 1900 the 
newly formed stations or single churches which were capable of 
supporting resident ministers unaided were joined into groups or 
circuits again. Instead of circuits being divided as heretofore, 
and each being made the gainer in larger ministrations to the 
neighborhood religious life, circuits were united. And a large 
surplus of clergymen were driven into secular life in order that 
they might obtain a livelihood. 

Other denominations have had a like experience. Churches 
once strong and vigorous have been weakened and weaker churches 
have been abandoned. The religious conditions have not yet 
become universally desperate, but we are indicating tendencies, 
and one of the most marked in the rural life of the Middle Wes* 
is that which is threatening the destruction of the rural church. 

Not so evident as the effect of the agrarian revolution upon 
the rural religious life is its influence on the social and economic 
interests of these communities. The second and third periods 
through which the rural West has passed, or is passing, are both 
characterized by large improvements. In the second period the 
improvements were directed toward making the farm more com- 
fortable and a fitter place of residence. It was an era for the 
building of large houses and barns. In the third period the 
improvements are made for more purely economic ends. They 
are intended to make the farms more productive. Smaller houses 
are erected and they have few conveniences. The chief expendi- 
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tares are now made for the draining of the land and for the 
erecting of adequate fences. The conception of the farm as a 
home has given way to that of the farm as an investment In 
the second period rural social life was greatly enriched. The 
church was the chief social centre and its course we have already 
depicted. But in other ways social experience was becoming 
broader and more varied. Families began to subscribe for daily 
newspapers instead of the weekly and monthly sheets which they 
had taken before. Magazines also were found upon the tables 
of the well-to-do families in the country. Ladies formed literary 
and social clubs and met in turn at their several homes. Table 
appointments were marked by increasing wealth and culture. 
Cheap colored glass and plated ware was succeeded by cut glass 
and sterling silver. A trip to Florida or to California for the 
winter was of too frequent occurrence to occasion remark. There 
are many communities in the Middle West which have not as yet 
succumbed to the townward trend and in which the social life is 
varied and attractive. But in the neighborhoods which have 
already passed into the third stage of our agricultural develop- 
ment and which in every instance are the neighborhoods most 
progressive and wealthy — all of these marks of the growing in- 
trinsic richness of social experience have passed or are passing. 
The rural home now is a tenement of a few rooms situated on a 
corner of the farm, or else a few rooms in the rear of the great 
mansion are devoted to the use of the tenant and his family. In 
the latter case, the greater part of the farm residence is locked 
so that the tenant cannot enter. In these homes magazines are 
never taken; newspapers are sometimes subscribed for, but more 
generally are begged at the neighboring town on market day. 
These tenants seldom make calls upon their neighbors and social 
gatherings are limited to occasions of sickness and death. Table 
appointments are meagre, and again the chief diversion of rural 
life is the weekly trip to the county-seat. The social experience 
in rural communities is fast recurring to a type which was preva- 
lent from thirty to fifty years ago, with this great difference: 
that then it marked a stage of social advancement and was com- 
mon throughout the country, while now it indicates social degen- 
eration and is a consequence of tenant farming. 

The educational institutions of our rural communities are like- 
wise affected. Schoolhouses had been built in convenient locali- 
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ties and were well attended. This is still true in neighborhoods 
which have not been greatly affected by the agrarian changes 
we are emphasizing in this essay. There has been some tendency 
to unite schools, however, closing many and having two or three 
in a township to which all of the children are transported in 
wagons at the public expense. But we must not overlook impor- 
tant factors in this change of educational scheme. The movement 
toward centralization of rural schools is most advanced in our 
wealthier communities — that is, in the communities which are 
rapidly being given over to the tenantry. The present tenants of 
the great farms have fewer children than the landlord families 
which preceded them in occupancy of the farms, and the necessity 
of the rural schools has decidedly lessened. And while the de- 
sire for fewer schools and greater efficiency of the teaching force 
has had large influence, the movement toward centralization of 
schools has been accelerated by the present agrarian revolution. 

Then, too, the end of the community existence has been changed. 
The rural community is following the lead of the city in losing 
the home feeling. The old home existed largely for the sake of 
the community and sought to render the community life more 
attractive. The family expected to remain in the neighborhood 
forever; the fathers and mothers chose plots in the churchyard 
in which to be buried; the sons and daughters looked forward to 
the establishment of homes as near their birthplace as possible. 
The succeeding tenant habitant has no such sentimental regard 
for the neighborhood. He has lived in the community for a 
year or two, but is willing to remove elsewhere upon the assurance 
of a better farm or a less stringent lease. His possession of his 
present leasehold is precarious, as his lease is generally for a 
single year and seldom for a greater term than three years. He 
is watching constantly for an opportunity to better his material 
circumstances, and this expectation is necessarily associated with 
the idea of removal from his present abode. So his attachment 
to the community is as precarious as his tenancy. It has no 
permanent interest in him, nor has he in the community. And 
the sole tie which holds them together even temporarily is their 
mutual financial profit. 

The influence of the agrarian revolution upon political affairs 
is not yet felt. The revolutionary changes have scarcely proceeded 
far enough for these effects to become manifest. We can, there- 
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fore, only anticipate their probable consequences. The landlord 
yeomanry which gave so distinct and positive a character to rural 
life in the Middle West had strong political predilections. Like 
their prototypes in England, their chief interests, beyond their 
immediate necessities for a livelihood, were in governmental af- 
fairs. The leading men of the neighborhood sought the township 
offices and occasionally claimed local support in candidacy for a 
county office. In the commercial tenancy which is fast develop- 
ing, we can see no promise that this splendid yeoman spirit will 
persist. The tenants themselves cannot become candidates for 
public office because of the uncertainty of their tenure, for they 
can give no guarantee that they will be permanent members of 
the local political life. The landlord cultivators are constantly 
and rapidly decreasing, and within a few years the men of strong 
and virile character will have given up farming as a personal 
occupation. The residue of landlord cultivators will be a class 
of small proprietors who have no decided opinions on any ques- 
tion, political, religious or economic. 

From a present examination of rural conditions, it would ap- 
pear that agricultural life in the Middle West is rapidly nearing 
a stage of development which has many resemblances to the 
factory life of the manufacturing towns. In the latter there is 
a large body comprising the entire manual toiling-class, who are 
held together by an economic bond. They live contiguously to 
one another, they are all dependent for their livelihoods upon 
precarious contracts of employment, they have no vital interest in 
the enterprises in which they are engaged beyond the wage which 
they receive, and upon their discharge from their present employ- 
ment they expect to migrate to some distant place where they 
may again obtain wage-earning positions of the same kind they 
now have. Now all of these phenomena are appearing in the 
life of the rural tenant class which is rapidly developing. They 
do not migrate so far as do the wage-earners of the manufacturing 
towns, but the removal is quite as real. In every other regard 
their experiences suggest kindred phenomena to those which have 
developed to such menacing proportions in the manufacturing 
centres of the country. 

The present crisis in rural life presents a most serious problem 
for solution. The safeguard of the country has always been its 
home life and its neighborhood attachments. "Upon the recent 
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growth of large cities and the segregation of industrial enter- 
prises in communities which have been called manufacturing 
towns the political, religious and social life of the nation was 
gravely menaced. The problem of the city has thus far failed to 
be even approximately solved. But in the face of increasing per- 
plexities caused by the difficulties of municipal administration, by 
the weakening of churches and religious influences, by the sunder- 
ing of social ties and the destruction of family and neighborhood 
restraints, the chief reliance of all serious thinkers has been upon 
the virile American of our rural communities. There was a 
supreme confidence that, however the larger aggregations of 
society in cities might complicate the problems of Government 
and jeopardize the social welfare there could be no serious danger 
because of the ameliorating tendencies of rural life. Now, how- 
ever, this safeguard is dissipated. The agrarian revolution which 
is assuming alarming proportions in the more highly developed 
sections of the Middle West, and is rapidly spreading throughout 
the Mississippi Valley, is the rural phase of the tremendous social 
upheaval which for a third of a century has been revolutionizing 
our urban life. What the ultimate consequences of the agrarian 
revolution may be I do not venture to suggest. What will be 
the combined effect of the problem of the city as it has developed 
for thirty years, becoming more and more inexplicable as time has 
passed, and the problem of the country as it is developing at so 
accelerated a rate, demands the most serious thought of our 
public-minded citizens. And the combined problems constitute 
a dangerous menace to our New World civilization. 

Joseph B. Boss. 



